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and Pittsburg Landing, General Albert Sidney Johnston had hurled 40,000
Confederate troops in attack on 36,000 under Grant. In the Sunday morning
sun Johnston had told his staff men: 'To-night we will water our horses in
the Tennessee River.9 To generals who advised other plans Johnston said:
CI would fight them if they were a million/ His troops sent the Union front
lines reeling. One Union division fell back to its eighth position during the
twelve hours of combat that day. Grant came 011 the field several hours after
the fighting began; he was at breakfast nine miles up the river when he first
heard the firing. At times the battle seemed to be the swaying and surging
of many mobs, the grey and the butternut-brown against the blue. Men
fought from tree to tree, with sometimes the cry: 'How about Bull Run?*
met by the answering cry: 'How about Fort Donelson?' One Union division
was cut off and 2200 were taken prisoner.
The Union lines were steadily forced back. Would night find them
driven to the bank of the wide Tennessee River and no bridge to cross;
Tecumseh Sherman had three horses shot under him, got a bullet in the
hand, another through his hat; a third grazed Ms shoulder. One tree about as
thick as a lean man received ninety bullets, another tree sixty. In a clearing
between woodlands dead men lay so thick that careful walking was required
not to step on corpses. One soldier lay on his back holding in a rigid hand
a daguerreotype of a woman and child he had been gazing on when death
came. A private who kept a diary recorded seeing a soldier who had been
killed while taking aim; he lay with one eye open, the other closed, his
hands clutching a rifle. 'During the engagement riderless horses were flying
in all directions. Wounded were borne off the field by hundreds, some with
arms and legs off, writhing in agony.* Two Kentucky regiments fought
each other with fury and hatred, one of the Union soldiers wounding and
taking prisoner his own brother. As the Confederate brother was started
toward the rear he took notice of his Union brother firing at a man near a
tree and shouted: *Hold on, Bill, don't shoot there any more! That's father !*
Toward evening Grant sat his horse, watching the Confederates try to
take a hill guarded by a battery and Union gunboats. Someone asked him if
things looked gloomy. He answered: 'Delay counts for everything with us.
To-morrow we shall attack them with fresh troops, and drive them, of
course.9
Darkness fell on the Sabbath slaughter. Rain came in torrents on the tent-
less soldiers of the two armies.. Grant lay under a tree and tried to sleep,
but a swollen foot and ankle, caused by a horse's slipping in mud and falling
on him, kept him awake. He went to a log house nearby where it was dry
and where wounded soldiers came to surgeons for treatment. Their cries of
pain kept him awake and he went back to his tree under the rain.